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Cover photograph: This larva was photographed last year by David McDonald. It was about 
Scm long and a beautiful pinkish-brown in colour. While walking on One Tree Hill on November 
18, this year, we found another of these larvae walking around on Anne Bridley's pink shirt 
sleeve; it was probably brushed off a plant that we had walked past but it didn't appear to be very 
interested in remaining on any of the plants that we placed it on. We took it home but it refused to 
eat, although it remained very active; this is often a sign that all is not well inside, possibly 
indicating affliction by a disease or an internal parasite. Sometimes, however, moth and butterfly 
larvae become very restless and cease eating when they are moved onto fresh leaves of their food 
plant (some seem to sulk for a long time, even several days); they also stop eating before moulting 
and before pupating; some undergoing a remarkable change in colour and appearing very unwell 
just before metamorphosis. The only certain way of deciding is to continue observing the insect to 
see whether it lives, metamorphoses, or dies; unfortunately, this one died so we still don't know 
what the adult insect was. 


Early Botanists of Australia - part 3 
Author: The Voluntary Guides of the Royal Botanic Gardens (Melbourne). 


In 1801 we find the expedition on the New Holland coast at King George Sound where Brown 
and Bauer collected upwards of 500 species of plants including the Feather-flower Verticordia 
brownii. On the rocky hills of King George Sound, Brown collected Dryandra longifolia, named 
by Brown after Jonas Dryander, Curator-Librarian to Banks. 


Turning towards Van Diemen's Land, Flinders attempted to stay close in shore to enable the 
naturalists to botanise on land. 


In April 1802, the Investigator entered Port Phillip Heads and anchored at Sorrento. Brown 
climbed Arthur's Seat and noticed many plants including species of Eucalyptus, Banksia, Acacia, 
Casuarina, and a species of Epacris, which was in flower everywhere. On a subsequent trip to the 
Mornington Peninsula, Brown collected the plant which was later to be named Brunonia australis 
in his honour (Brun is Latin for Brown). 


In 1803, Flinders completed the survey of the Gulf of Carpenteria where Brown's collection 
included Hibbertia dealbata. 


In 1805, Brown and Bauer returned to England, taking 5 months, which enabled Brown to 
describe some of the 3900 species of plants that he had collected. Later he published his 
Prodromus Florae Novae Hollandiae and, during his long life, he continued to work on his 
Australian collection. He is justifiably said to be the Father of Australian Botany’. 


The genus Bauera commemorates the genius of the artist Ferdinand Bauer. Of Austrian birth, he 
learnt his skill from Nikolaus von Jacquin, Professor of Botany and Chemistry at the University of 
Vienna. His superb artistry and detailed understanding of the structure of plants is shown in his 
watercolour drawing of Banksia coccinea. 


Baudin 

In 1800, the French had sent another expedition of 2 ships, Le Geographe and Le Naturaliste, to 
Australia under Nicholas Baudin. Of the 14 scientists on board, many deserted the ships, leaving 
Leschenault de la Tour as the sole botanist. While exploring the south coast of Australia, Le 
Geographe met the English ship, the Investigator, at Encounter Bay. Matthew Flinders and Robert 
Brown boarded the French ship and met with Leschenault. Brown later named the remarkably 
beautiful genus Leschenaultia after him. Later at Port Jackson, they also met up with George 
Caley and Colonel Paterson. 


The artist Lesueur's sketch of Leschenault is interesting as it shows what the young French 
botanist wore on the expedition. He is shown sitting on top of one of the live animal cages. 


Antoine Guichenot was the sole gardener's boy to return to France. He had collected more 
specimens than Leschenault and, despite his meagre education, his specimens were better labelled. 
In 1821, Guichenot's contribution to Australian botany was recognised when Mr Gray described 
the genus Guichenotia. This genus comprises 6 species, all endemic to south-western Australia. 


Cunningham 

The year 1816 was fortuitous for Botany in Australia; as it marked the arrival of Allan 
Cunningham, one of the most accomplished botanists to be sent from Kew. He was a shy, 
deferential man with a sensitive face. 


Cunningham accompanied John Oxley on his exploration of the Lachlan Valley and then he set out 
with Phillip Parker King on a series of surveys of the north-east coast of Australia. 


Between 1822 and 1828, he worked in New South Wales as a botanist and explorer. In 1822, 
Cunningham collected Grevillea rosmarinifolia on the banks of Cox's River near the old road to 
Bathurst. Living material was sent to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburg. Whilst collecting 
enormous numbers of specimens and making significant contributions to botanical science, he 
explored large areas of land adjacent to settled districts, found a convenient access to the Liverpool 
Plains, and discovered the Darling Downs. 


In the 1820's, Cunningham was the major source of living plants sent to Kew. From his 
botanising in King George Sound in Western Australia, he despatched seeds of Hibbertia 
cunninghamiana to Kew for propagation. 


CHAPTER 
TEN 


1827 


SUMMARY 


Cunningham 


Allan Cunningham left Segenhoe Station in the Hunter Valley on 3( 
April 1827, and discovered the Darling Downs (along Glengallan Creek’ 
on 5 June. He climbed Mt. Dumaresq (2725 feet), and then entered the 
valley of Swan Creek (which he called Logan’s Vale). He established a 
camp on Swan Creek about 2 miles above Swanfels where he remained for ~ 
six days. 

On 11 June, he climbed to within about 2 miles of Spicer’s Peak (4005 
feet), and was able to see through the hollows in the Dividing Range to 
the country east of the Range, taking bearings on Mt. Warning and Flinders 
Peak. He also- noticed a gap in the Dividing Range to the north-east. He 
sent two men to examine this gap, and they returned with a favourable report 
as to the possibility of constructing a road through it. Cunningham then 
returned to Sydney, but when he visited Brisbane Town in 1828, his main 
ambition was to reach this gap and verify its suitability as a pass to the 


Downs. 


Cunningham's name is commemorated in numerous species, including the tall and graceful 
Bangalow or Picabeen Palm, Archontophoenix cunninghamiana. This palm is native to coastal 
areas of northern New South Wales and Queensland. Another tall tree found along the coastal 
regions of New South Wales and Queensland is the River Sheoak, Casuarina cunninghamiana, 
which was also named after him. 


Cunningham never married and died of tuberculosis at the age of 48, a prematurely old traveller, 
having striven for 10 years to advance Botanical Science in New South Wales. 


Western Australia: Drummond & Huegel 

With the establishment of the Swan River Colony, we begin to see the ending of the dominance of 
New South Wales. In 1829, the ship Parmelia brought 150 settlers to the area, including James 
Drummond, Government Naturalist of the colony. Already middle-aged, he spent over 20 years 
exploring the State, sacrificing home comforts and a prosperous life as an agriculturalist for the 
thrill of botanical exploration. 


Drummond was a real 
bushman, always in 
the saddle and 
delighting in each new 
species he found. 
These included the 
Swan River Pea, 
Brachysema 
celsianum, the seeds 
of which he sent back 
to England. 


The genus 
Drummondita 
commemorates his 
name but Acacia 
drummondii is better 
known and is found 
on the banks of the 
Swan River. 


es 
wt 


Frontispiece: James Drummond, the botanist. and his grandson, 
James Mackintosh. (Photograph thought to have 
been taken by Eiven Mackintosh about the your 
Is6o. By courtesy of Mis. Vousey.) 


The Water-rat (Hydromys chrysogaster ) 
Author: W. H. Holsworth 


If you consult Troughton's Furred Animals of Australia you will learn that there are 8 species of 
water-rats in Australia. However, the recently published Fauna of Australia, Mammalia Vol. 1B. 
lists only one species. The missing 7 species have become extinct, but fortunately only in the 
minds of the scientists. 


The name Hydromys chrysogaster for the 'Golden-bellied Beaver-rat' was first applied in 1804 to 
the water-rat from Bruni Island in Tasmania. From fifty miles away, on Maria Island, a white- 
bellied form was named Hydromys leucogaster . Over the years other names were given to 
specimens collected from other locations in Australia until finally, in 1935, Troughton named two 
more species. The criteria used by Troughton and others to differentiate species were mostly based 
on the colour of the fur and the size of the animal. It is now appreciated that the water-rat is highly 
variable in both these criteria and there is only one species in Australia inhabiting most fresh water 
streams, rivers and lakes. 


The water-rat is not related to the ‘true rats' (Rattus sp.) that invaded Australia relatively recently. 
The earliest fossils of the ‘true rats' are only about 40,000 years old. The Black, Brown and 
Pacific Rat, all in the genus Rattus , along with the House Mouse (Mus musculus), were probably 
introduced in historic times. 


The water-rat is related to the group of Australian rodents referred to as the 'Old Endemics' whose 
ancestors arrived from Asia 20 to 25 million years ago when Australia was 2,000 km south of its 
present location relative to Asia. We can only imagine how these ancestral rodents rafted onto the 
shores of the tropical forest covered New Guinea-Australia continent in the Southern Ocean. 
During the millions of years they shared the continent with the marsupials the 'Old Endemic’ rats 
evolved to many species. Most kept to their ancestral diet of plants but the water-rats evolved to fill 
the niche occupied by otters on other continents. : 


The water-rat is in the Family Muridae, sub-family Hydromyinae and the Genus Hydromys. There 
are several other genera and species of water-rats in New Guinea. In Australia there is a more 
distantly related species, the False Water Rat, Xeroyms myoides . It is a small rat-sized animal 
known from 15 specimens collected in the Northern Territories and Queensland. 


The best source of general information on the water-rat can be found in Watts and Aslin, The 
Rodents of Australia published in1981. Anecdotal information on their food and feeding habits 
have been noted by Fleay and other naturalists, but the only scientific study of food habits was 
done in the Griffith area by Woollard, Vestjens and MacLean during 1970-73. Penny (Woollard) 
Olsen also studied their reproduction and growth. The information in this paper is mostly derived 
from these references. 


The water-rats (Hydromyinae) are all recognized by having only 2 molar teeth on each side of the 
upper and lower jaws. All other native Australian rodents have 3 molar teeth. Moreover, the molars 
have 'basin-shaped' cusps better designed for crushing animal food than the ridged molars of most 
rodents which are designed for chewing plant material. 


Adult Hydromys chrysogaster are about 290 - 300mm long (head and body) with a tail about 230 
- 325mm. They weigh 620 -1280g. The fur oni their belly varies from white to yellow and orange. 
Their backs are variously described as light brown, dark brown, golden brown. The only 
consistent characteristic is the white tip of the tail. However, a few individual have an ali dark tail. 
The lack of white may be inherited, or it may just indicate they have lost the tip of their tail. 


The study at Barrenbox Swamp near Griffith found that the food of the water rat during the spring 
and summer consisted mostly of aquatic insects and spiders, shrimp and fish. Dragon-fly larvae, 
water boatmen, giant water bugs, and a variety of beetles, both acquatic and terrestrial made up the 
bulk of the insect diet. Perch, goldfish and mosquito fish were found in about one-fifth of all 
stomachs examined. However, observations of feeding water-rats indicated they had a much 


higher percertage of fish in their diet than indicated by the examination of stomach contents. Mice, 
birds, frogs, turtles and bats were also eaten when easily available, especially in the winter or 
during mouse plagues. 


Other observers in Australia have noted that they frequently eat molluscs, snails, crabs, and 
yabbies. They have been observed to capture a variety of young waterfowl, and even adult coots 
and a musk duck. They have been reported to eat eggs, but tests by Woollard et al. found that their 
_ captive animals would not, or could not, open uncracked chicken eggs. 


Some plant material is eaten incidentally but only the water fern Azolla fuliculoides was present in 
significant quantities in 3 of the 408 stomachs examined at Barrenbox. 


Water-rats are usually observed feeding in the early morning or evening along the bank of a stream 
or as they propel themselves with their webbed-toed hind legs from one landmark to another in a 
dam. When they come to a log, reed clump or other object in the water, they dive or swim with the 
head underwater to search for and capture food. Food is caught and carried in the mouth to a 
‘feeding table’ which may be a rock, log, or place on the bank. After eating the best parts of their 
prey they leave the shells of molluscs and yabbies, the feathers of birds, and the bones of 
mammals at their feeding table. 


Water-rats excavate burrows in the bank and create a nest chamber which they line with grass or 
reeds. They have also been observed to use an old swan's nest. 


Young female water-rats born early in the season may be sexually mature at 4 months but most 
achieve maturity in the September to March breeding season following their birth. The oestrous 
cycle takes about 11 days with female being in heat (allowing copulation) on the last day. If she 
becomes pregnant gestation lasts 34 days. If not, another sequence of uterine development, 
ovulation and copulation occurs. 


A litter of 3 is most common but up to 7 have been recorded and 6 have been raised in captivity in 
spite of the mother having only 4 teats. Unlike many of the marsupials, the young rat does not 
have a stage when it attaches permanently to the teat. Like the rabbit, female water-rats have a 'post- 
partum estrus' - that is, they come into heat the day after giving birth. The young are weaned at 29 
days, and a few days later the female may have another litter. 


The number of litters produced during the breeding season depends partly on food availability and 
partly on the social status of the female. Behaviourally dominant females tend to breed 
continuously during the season. Low status females may not breed at all. In captivity water-rats 
have lived for over 6 years but no female has bred after her third year. 


Male water-rats mature in 130 days at a weight of about 520 g. In captivity they produce sperm 
throughout the year. It is likely that sucessful breeding is limited to dominant individuals but I do 
not know of any studies in the wild that have been done on their social behaviour, non-captive 
breeding schedules, or reproductive rates. 
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European and English Wasps 
Author: John Allen 


The wasps we had in England must have been both the European and the English ones because 
their nests and colour were different. One built a large nest made from the loose bark of dead trees 
which was hung from a beam or a branch of a tree, while the other nested mainly in holes in the 


ground. 


The young fertilised queens would winter in a place where the frost had little chance of affecting 
them. The frost, in my opinion, had more effect on the number of wasps around in any one year 
than anything else. If there were a few warm days in the early spring, the young queens would 
leave their winter quarters and start building a nest. Such a nest would be quite small because she 
had to do all of the work herself in the early stages of making a nest. If she only built a few cells. 
and there was a late frost, all the small nests and the young queen would be destroyed. On the 
other hand, if it was a late spring and there were no late frosts, the queens would not come out 
from their winter quarters until later and then every one would build a nest - later that year we 
would have a plague of wasps. 


At one time, while working on a large estate, I would destroy dozens of nests each year. The 
method was a little primitive. I would watch for the flight pattern of a wasp and then, having 
found the nest, I would mark the position of it by putting a piece of white paper on the ground 
weighted down with a stone. Then I would visit the nest after dark and put rabbit poison in the 
hole and seal it. The nest which was hung from a branch, I would destroy by dressing myself in 
my bee-keepers kit and then, lighting a plumber's blow-torch, I would push this into the entrance 
hole at the bottom of the nest. This soon destroyed the whole nest and all the wasps in it. 


I was often stung but fortunately the stings had very little effect on me. The worst experience I had 
was once while I was scything a piece of waste land covered with grass when I saw a wasp alight 
on my nose and felt its hot sting. Looking down, I saw to my dismay that I had sliced the top off a 
large, mature wasps' nest. I was soon covered in angry wasps which appeared intent on 
destroying me! 


Throwing down the scythe, I grabbed my bike that was close by and jumped on it and pedalled like 
mad for home, pursued by hundreds of angry wasps. They kept up their attack for over a mile, 
stinging me wherever they could find a piece of bare skin. As it was Summer and very hot, I had 
very little on although their attack was mainly on my neck and face. When I reached home, my 
wife saw my condition and ran and filled the bath and threw in a lot of washing'blue’. I was soon 
in it too! When I came out of the bath, she said "you do look a mess!", and she was right! 
Looking in the mirror, I saw a person with a large, swollen head with 2 slits for eyes. How I 
survived that attack I do not know as one sting has often been fatal for others. 


I understand from Mr Ron Davis of the Department of Conservation and Environment, that they 
have now released a small Ichneumonoid wasp as a control measure. This wasp comes from 
Europe where it helps to control the European and English Wasps. I hope this parasitoid makes a 
better job of controlling the wasps here than it did in England. 


Now,we have knock-down sprays which we didn't have when I was in England. Apparently, 
kerosene poured into the wasps’ nest will be effective and will cause minimum damage to the 


environment; if the entrance to the nest slopes upward then an insecticide is necessary. The 
preferred insecticides are Carbaryl or Propoxur (Baygon) or, if the nest is in a cavity wall, Shell 
Pest-strips can be cut up into small pieces and poked down the entrance hole. 


We found that when eating outside, it was best to put something sweet, like jam or honey, on a 
plate and then put it as far away as possible from where you were eating. Always avoid picking up 
fallen fruit which is over-ripe, as wasps are often underneath. Don't wave your arms about to 
drive-off wasps as they get annoyed. If they do get into the house you can do as my wife used to 
do - just put some jam on your finger and offer it up to the wasp. It will soon alight on the jam and 
then it can be put outside. Avoid making a swipe at it, for, if you do, you will find that it is much 
quicker than you and, unlike the bee, it can, and does, sting time and time again! 


We will hope that the attempted Biological Control is successful and that these pests are brought 
under some sort of control in Australia. 
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An interesting orchid observation 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Are aphids exclusively sap-suckers? This is the question raised by Lyndall Rowley when she 
reported seeing aphids in a Waxlip Orchid (Glossodia major) flower. I have always thought of 
aphids as feeding on tender, juicy new growth of roses and other plants which send up succulent 
new growth shoots. So, what were theydoing on a Glossodia flower and, according to the report, 
right in the centre of the flower at that? Were they pollinating agents? 


To digress from the aphis for a moment, I have always considered that Glossodia major is an 
orchid propagated almost exclusively by seed dispersal as evidenced by the scattered groups they 
grow in, rather than in the closely clustered colonies of the tuber reproducers. However, by the 
numbers of Glossodia flowers we find, we would have to say that the seed from this orchid is 
quite viable. 


So we come back to the question of the aphids in the orchid flower. Now the Waxlips are flowers 
which, by virtue of their shape and form, would have a very short column, which, in turn, means 
that the male and female elements of the flower (polinia and stigma) would be in close proximity. 
This fact would tend to suggest that the flower could be one of the self-pollinators. . 


The report says that, under magnification, the aphids were seen to be wingless, which means that 
they would have very limited mobility and would not be acting as cross-pollinating agents. The 
only remaining question is, were they there to aid in the self-pollination of this orchid? I am 
inclined to think not. A further query to the observer assured me that she only saw them in one 
flower and, not having ever heard of it before, nor ever having seen this myself, I am inclined to 
accept that this occasion is likely to be a ‘one-of' and not likely to be connected with the pollination 
of this orchid. 


Waxlip Orchids grow well in this area and, in a good year when all conditions are right, they can 
be numbered in their thousands. Indeed, the Waxlip is probably our most common orchid - it is, 
however, very difficult to maintain in cultivation. 


Thanks to contributors to Whirrakee 
Author: R Orr 


A comment made in a recent letter from Bruce Wallace, reminded me that it was about time I 
thanked all contributors who have provided articles, letters, photographs and drawings for use in 
our magazine during the last 2 years when I have been editor. There have also been times when I 
needed considerable help with the typing and preparation of material so that it was ready to print - 
Laurie Leeson has helped out in this way on many occasions by typing lengthy articles and also by 
proof-reading my typing. John Lindner, Bill Holsworth and David McDonald have also simplified 
matters greatly by preparing their articles on a micro-computer and lending me their disks to copy 
from, which is much faster than my typing! Also, during the last 2 years, David McDonald has 
prepared virtually every photograph so that it could be copied and used in the magazine. He has 
also provided many of his own photographs for use as cover illustrations and to accompany his 
articles and those written by others. Thank-you to all of these contributors and to other Club 
members who have given any assistance, including reminders and any other encouragement! 


Bruce also mentioned that he reads each month's Whirrakee with great interest to keep up-to-date 
with the Bendigo environment, however, he expresses his concern that there are very few new 
names amongst those who have contributed material during the last year. A brief look at the 
contents of Whirrakee supports his view! With this in mind, I would like to think that some of 
our new members will soon begin to share their knowledge of the aspects of the Natural History of _ 
the region which they know best, by writing, drawing, photographing, or making short, informal 
reports of activities or observations which will be of interest to other members of the BFNC. 
Perhaps during 1991 we will receive more articles from contributors with new ideas or different 
views to provide us all with different impressions of Field Naturalist activities in the Bendigo 
region. 


Other members may also have ideas for Club activities or may know of good places to visit where 
we would see interesting plants, birds, insects, mammals, reptiles, geological formations, or 
simply pleasant, natural landscapes, and which would be suitable for a Club excursion - we are 
always keen to discover new places of interest in the Bendigo region, so please pass on any 
suggestions of this kind to any members of the Committee. 


Banded Pardalotes 
Author: David McDonald 


If you observe Pardalotes in the Bendigo area which have been banded would you please inform 
me, as I am conducting a small project with the birds which have been raised in nesting boxes at 
my home and want to discover as much as possible about their dispersal. Please ‘phone (39 575 6) 
if you see any banded Pardalotes, especially if they are Colour-banded. 


Bird Notes and Observations: August and September 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Regent Honeyeater, 1, Flora Hill, 13/8/90 
Regent Honeyeater, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 28/9/90 
Brolga, 8, North Calivil, September 1990 
Barking Owl, 1, Sailors Gully, through 1990 
Barking Owl, 1, Calivil, July 1990 
Grey-crowned Babbler, 3, Whipstick, 15/8/90 
Crimson Rosella, 1, Bendigo, 22/8/90 

Banded Lapwing, 2, Wallenjoe Road, 15/8/90 


Banded Lapwing, 2, Calivil, 31/8/90 

Western Gerygone, 3, Flora Hill, 4/9/90 

Noisy Friarbird, 50-100, Dargile Reserve, 6/9/90 

Little Wattlebird, 1, Huntly, 6/9/90 

Zebra Finch, 70 estimated, Bendigo Sewerage Farm, 15/9/90 
Red-capped Robin, 1, Epsom, 20/9/90 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 2 nesting, Junortoun, 30/9/90 

Fairy Martin, 80 estimated (nesting), Calivil, 5/10/90 


Spring Arrivals 
White-winged Triller, 2 males, 2 females, Junortoun, 29/9/90 
Rainbow Bee-eater, 1, 5/10/90 

Pallid Cuckoo, 1, Whipstick, 15/8/90 

Horsfield's Bronze Cuckoo, 1, Sedgwick, 4/8/90 

Shining Bronze Cuckoo, 1, Sedgwick, 4/8/90 

Black-eared Cuckoo, 1, Kamarooka, 22/9/90 

Olive-backed Oriole, 1, Whipstick, 15/8/90 


Observations 

Barn Owl, 1, Epsom, April 1990 

Tawny Frogmouth, DFV, Mandurang, 13/11/90 
Common Starling, 8, Latrobe University College, June 1990 
Silvereye, 8, Latrobe University College, June 1990 

Musk Duck, 1 male, Mandurang, 4/8/90 

Black-shouldered Kite, 1, Bendigo East, 12/8/90 
Black-shouldered Kite, 1, Huntly, 15/8/90 
Black-shouldered Kite, 1, Wallenjoe Road, 15/8/90 
Black-shouldered Kite, 1, White Hills, 12/8/90 

Crested Pigeon, 117, Huntly, 15/8/90 

Black-fronted Plover, 2, Huntly, 15/8/90 

Little Cuckoo-shrike, 1, Sedgwick, 19/8/90 

Red-rumped Parrot, 1 male, 2 female, Jobs Gully, 24/8/90 
Australian Hobby, 1, Eaglehawk, 24/8/90 

Noisy Miner, 2 young, Strathdale, 26/8/90 

Little Eagle, 1, Lyal, 27/8/90 

European Goldfinch, 100 est., Mandurang, 27/8/90 

Brolga, 2, Calivil, 30/8/90 

White-fronted Chat, 1 male, 1 female, Sebastian, 4/9/90 
New Holland Honeyeater, 2 adults, 2 young, Epsom, 6/9/90 
Olive-backed Oriole, 1, Epsom, 6/9/90 

Australian Shelduck, 2 adults, 10 young, Calivil, 6/9/90 
Australian Shelduck, 2 adults, 9 young, Mandurang South, 20/9/90 
Pallid Cuckoo, 1, Mandurang, 27/8/90 

Pallid Cuckoo, 2, Kamarooka, 8/9/90 

Pallid Cuckoo, 2, Eaglehawk, 24/9/90 

Common Mynah, 3, Strathfieldsaye, 12/9/90 

Common Mynah, 1, Epsom, 12//9/90 

Common Mynah, 2, Epsom, 18/9/90 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, 1, Bendigo East, 16/9/90 
Owlet-nightjar, 1, Millwood Dam, 18/9/90 

Cattle Egret, 3, Huntly, 29/9/90 

Red-capped Robin, 1 male, 1 female on nest, Kamarooka, 22/9/90 
Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo, 2 mating, Junortoun, 23/9/90 
Little Friarbird, 1, Epsom, 3/10/90 

Yellow-rumped Thombill, 2 nests occupied, Calivil, 2 & 3/10/90 
Silvereye, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 8/10/90 


Lists 

Calivil, July, August, September 1990 
Junortoun, August, September 1990 
Whipstick State Park 4 & 15/8/90 
Whipstick U2, 15/8/90 

Kennington Park, 4/8/90 

One Tree Hill, 4/8/90. 

Sedgwick, 4/8/90, 30/9/90 

Bendigo Sewerage Farm, 15/8/90 
Mandurang Forest & Spring Gully Reservoir, 24/8/90 
Big Hill Range, Sedgwick, 26/8/90 
Terrick Terrick, 2/9/90 

Glenalbyn, 4/9/90 

Kamarooka State Park, 18 & 22/9/90 
Huntly, 22/9/90 


Notes 
The Regent Honeyeater is a regular but uncommon visitor to Bendigo these days. Each year, 1 or 
2 birds arrive but not in the numbers of yore. 


The Spring migrants have arrived on cue: White-winged Trillers, Rainbow Birds, Rufous 

Songlarks, Pallid, Horsfield Bronze and Shining Bronze Cuckoos, and Reed Warblers, but at this 

stage, and unusually, the Sacred Kingfisher has not been reported. The last Swift Parrot record 

(24/8/90) is not unusually late as Swift Parrots have been recorded into mid-September in the 

Sone The Pied Currawong was recorded on 20/9/90; the latest record we have is one from early 
tober 1974. 


A Silvereye banded 16/4/89 at Big Hill was recovered dead from the jaws of a cat in 
Strathfieldsaye on 8/10/90. This is the first of the many hundreds of birds banded at the vineyard 
over the past few seasons to have been recovered or recorded. A reminder! Look out for 
Silvereyes with coloured bands on their legs. If only they'd keep still! 


The Barking Owl at Sailor's Gully was heard regularly over several months to August 1990. It 
was heard at about sunset as it moved from its day-time roost. The nocturnal 'screaming woman' 
call characteristic of the Barking Owl, was heard also in Jobs Gully in April 1988, sufficiently 
loudly to awaken the observers, and the call of this species was heard at Calivil as well. We have 
few records of Barking Owls for the district - those who've heard it say that its call is distinctive 
enough! : 


A Little Wattlebird was recorded by an observer at Huntly. This is a very unusual record for this 
district. Its distinctive call, the chestnut patches on the wings and lack of yellow on the belly 
distinguish it from the Red Wattlebird. 


Fairy Martins used to be much more common in the Calivil area, so signs of a large-scale nesting 
colony are most welcome. Similarly, the Banded Lapwing is less common than it was. Zebra 
Finches apparently make occasional irruptions into the district from their stronghold among the 
irrigation lands to the North. 


As we go through the lists each month, we see (and welcome) the same sites, but it is interesting to 
note tthe areas close to Bendigo from which we rarely receive records and which may well be 
worth a visit. These include Wellsford Forest, Lockwood Forest, Nerring Whipstick, Knowsley 
Forest, and Shelbourne. We know from past lists that these have great potential for a productive 
day's birding! ee 
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From the Mailbag 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Each month the club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at club meetings. 


Habitat 

The August '90 edition (Vol. 18 No. 4) of this A.C.F. magazine has an article titled 'Endangered' 
which is based on the introductory chapter of a new book Australia’s Endangered Species which 
examines our disastrous record of species loss and tells how we can protect Australia's biological 
diversity. 


Judy Clark, an economist specialising in the Australian timber industry, has written an article 
‘Plantations Can Save Our Native Forests'. She believes Australia will soon be able to meet its 
domestic timber requirements without having to intensively log native forests. 


‘Kimberley Dreaming’ discusses the need for a world class national park based on ecological and 
not property boundaries. All the existing and proposed reserves do not even represent the bare 
minimum needed to protect the wilderness of the Kimberley. 


Ecos . 

The Spring '90 issue (Number 65) of this CSIRO publication has an article 'Mimosa pigra 
threatens Kakadu' discussing the recent spread of the giant sensitive plant over large areas of the 
Top End of the Northern Territory in dense stands in which almost nothing else grows. It has 
replaced unique communities of native plants and their dependent animals and now threatens the 
Kakadu National Park. It is greatly helped in its establishment by the destruction of native 
vegetation by water buffalo. Potential biological control agents are being examined in its homeland 
Mexico where it is not a problem. 


Interested in predictions of future weather patterns? ‘Climate change - what the models say' 
presents information on general circulation models and what they predict in the way of future 
climatic trends. 


‘Conservation values of the top end’ discusses the results of surveys carried out recently by 
scientists from CSIRO's Division of Wildlife and Ecology. They specifically looked at the area in 
Stage III of Kakadu National Park. 


Other articles include 'The Pig Problem’ which looks at the damage done by wild pigs and attempts 
made to control them and ‘Phosphorus from sewage - without chemicals’ which discusses a 
Ballarat treatment plant using bacteria to remove phosphorus from sewage. 


Park Watch 
The two main articles in the September issue (No. 162) are 'The Status of Marine Conservation in 
Victoria’ and "What Price Alpine Grazing?’. 


Other publications received this month include: 

Conservation News Vol. 22 No. 7 August '90, Vol. 22 No. 8 September '90. 
Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No. 287 September '90. 

Geelong Naturalist Vol. 27 No. 1 Winter '90. 

Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion-News Sheet September '90. 

Sunraysia F.N.C. Sun-Nat Vol.29 No.8 September '90. 

Castlemaine Naturalist No.160 September '90. 

The Bird Observer No. 700 August '90, No. 701 September '90. 

VNPA Newsletter Vol. 9 No. 8 September '90. 

Environment Victoria Issue 78 July/August '90. 
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VFNCA Campout 
Author: Laurice Kneen, Secretary, North East Field Naturalists, Wangaratta 


Our club is hosting the VFNCA Campout for the March long weekend in 1991. 


Venue Howmans Gap Alpine Camp 
Dates Friday, March 8 to Monday March 11. 


We ask you to extend our invitation to your members to come to the campout and enjoy what 
promises to be a Field naturalist's delight. 


Accommodation 

In modern chalet type building with interior toilets and shower facilities. Bunk-room style sleeping 
accommodation (2 - 8 bed rooms); pick your own room on arrival. Blankets and pillows are 
provided. Bring your own bed linen! 


Meals 

All meals provided. No meal provided on Friday evening. 
Cost 

Adult $70 per head (this inclines meals) 
Children 2toS years $35 eac 


6 to 9 years $60 cach 


NB at this stage, these costs are aproximate only as the costs are determined each December. We 
have tried to anticipate the rise (it is possible that some refund may be given). 


Activities 
The eu East Field Naturalists Club will psoas leaders for the following groups: 
otany 
Bird-watching 
Photography 
General Natural History 


A full day walk will be offered on both Saturday and Sunday for those who are more adventurous. 
For those who have other interests, there are many other On-site and Off-site activities catered for 
at Howmans Gap Camp; they have brochures with details of these and also a list of suggestions 
for trips to nearby towns. 


Would you ask your Club Members to nominate someone to briefly report on your cnwS 
highlights for the year at the AGM on the Sunday night? 


If your Club has any items to sell (publications, seeds, tapes, etc.) bring them along. A table will 
be provided but sales will be the responsibility of each Club. 


- Those wishing to attend, please fill in the application form provided (by ielbanany 8, 1991) 
cheques payable to VFNCA; a detailed poe will be provided in RASTES 


Once again we invite you to join us for this campout. We look forward to your participation. 
Further information 
Further details are available from Laurie Leeson or Rob Moors; who also have application forms. 


Laurive Kneen can be contacted by uepibeme (057 212892) or mail: RMB 7539, Wangaratta. 
367 
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Diary 

Meetings 

Wednesday December 12 Club's Social Night. Meet at the usual location (DARA Epsom) 
at 6:30pm. Bring your own food suitable for sharing (casseroles, salads, sweets etc.); tea & 
coffee available; also, BYO plates, bowls, glasses, cutlery. If you plan to take away the remains 
of whatever you brought (including your dirty dishes) we should be able to minimise the 
business of cleaning-up at the end of the evening. 


Wednesday February 13 Holiday slide evening. Bring your selection of slides that you 
would like to show and explain to other members. We will have projection facilities available to 
help you show your slides. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday February 1, 7:30pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom 


Mammal Survey Group : 
Thursday December 20, 8pm, Rob Moors' home, Mandurang Sth Road, Sedgwick (39 6254) 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday December 12. If required, the committee will meet briefly during the Club's Social 
evening to deal with any necessary business. 


Excursions . . 

December 16 Tang Tang Swamp. This excursion has had to be cancelled following 
reports that the swamp had been allowed to dry to a patch of sticky mud. 
Not good for Waterbird birdwatching! If a suitable replacement excursion 
can be organised, then the details will be given at the December Social 
Night, otherwise there will be no December excursion. 


December 16 Jack and Jean Ipsen have invited us to 'Lyal Glen’ for our last club outing 
for 1990. Go direct to 'Lyal Glen’. The Ipsens expect us to arrive at about 
2pm; BYO afternoon tea. Lyal Glen is at the corer of Mangan's Lane and 
the Bendigo-Redesdale Road. Take the Eppalock Road from Bendigo, 
continue past the entrances to the Brolga Hotel, Lake Eppalock and Twin 
Rivers; Lyal Glen is about 40km from Bendigo. The afternoon is intended 
as a'no fuss’, ‘free and easy ' chance to sit around and chat, or to walk 
around Lyal Glen. Ss 


March 8 - 11 VFNCA Campout at Howmans Gap Alpine Camp. 


